















O ccasionally a special phenomenon occurs in the history of photo- 
graphy as an art form: a particular photographer coincides in place 
and time with a uniquely stylized set of subjects. Perhaps it is some 
hierarchically defined social milieu, or subjects rising from a poignantly 
transitional attitude in the life of an urban sub-culture. By nature such a 
concurrence of the artistic individual, there to record, and the particular 
array of life-scenes available to him, catalyzes a body of work which is 
both art and document, social record and ethical tracé: moreover, in rare 
instances, this sort of circumstance can produce whole constellations of 
aesthetically moving indexes. One thinks of Bellocq, of Lange, of Weegee. 

This fragile historical occurrence is a phenomenon quite distinct from 
that of the appearance of an innately prodigious artist/photographer like 
Stieglitz or Evans; over a lifetime such artists turn from one to another style 
or set of subjects, bringing to each their own stamp, bending appearances 
to their purposes, working througheach phase a further episode in a personal 
artistic evolution. What I am characterizing is equally different from the case 
of the joumalistic photographer whose job it is to record, more or less 
memorably, generally on assignment basis, what transpires in various realms 
of happenstance. 

Often this tentative limited interlocking of one artist with one affecting 
subject arises simply, as with P. H. Polk, through a situation in which an 
“ordinary” commercial or institutionally affiliated photographer happens to 
possess an authentically transcendent aesthetic and moral vision. Such artist/ 
professionals participate in an extraordinarily unselfconscious and intimate 
symbiosis with some psychically fraught set of events and people and desires. 
And it sometimes happens that as individuals they outlive their own most 
Creative periods, just as social history itself occasionally eradicates, in less 
than a generation, certain aesthetic climates. 

Prentice Hall Polk is one of the three or four 20th century black American 
photographers, among them also James Van DerZee and Addison Scurlock, 
who entered into just such an inexplicable and historically determined pact 
with their own times, their own reflected acculturation, and more important, 
with their own artistic exigencies. The circumstances of P H. Polk’s early life 
would not by themselves foretell the accomplishment he was to reach in his 
later prime years, from 1928 to the late 1940s. He was bom in 1898 of 
working class black people in Bessemer, Alabama. His father, whom he 
remembers vividly and still mentions often, died when Polk was eleven; his 
mother, originally a field laborer, taught herself the seamstress’s trade, thus 
improving her own lot by sheer dint of selTpropulsion. Polk, the youngest 



of four children and only son, was spared his almost preconcluded lot as a 
mine worker and perhaps eventual foreman, or, if he was lucky, menial 
craftsman in small town Alabama. His mother sent him at age thirteen to a 
subsidized boarding school in Birmingham, Alabama. From there he was 
enrolled at the Tuskegee Normal and Technical School, founded in 1881 
by Booker T. Washington as a practical training ground for black Americans 
in basic “arts and trades” such as carpentry, plumbing and agricultural 
techniques. 

Tuskegee Institute has of course since developed into an imposing source 
of Southern black educational and political advancement in American society, 
and Polk has remained to participate integrally in the institution’s formidable 
maturation. But in his earliest years there, Polk knew only that he somehow 
wanted to be an artist—specifically a painter—and he knew that no course 
in the fine arts was offered at Tuskegee. When a photography instructor 
named C. M. Battey, ha ving only a year earlier founded the new, still basically 
trade-oriented department, announced in a general Saturday evening school 
meeting that “any boy present who thought he had an artistic temperament 
should come to see him the next morning’,’ Polk was virtually propelled, 
bright and early, drawings in hand, to the teacher’s office. Heembarked under 
Battey’s tutelage upon three years of instruction mainly in the basic theory 
and mechanics of darkroom technique. Then he dropped out of Tuskegee, 
gravitating in 1918 to Chickasaw, Alabama, where he worked in the ship- 
yards. He impulsively enrolled in a correspondence course in photography, 
married Margaret Blanche Thompson, moved on to Chicago, where by then 
his mother was established, and in the early 1920s apprenticed himself to 
the commercial Chicago photographer Fred Jensen. 

Polk says that Jensen, a white man whose primary distinction as a 
photographer was in the then prized art of retouching, played a crucial part 
in his education. Jensen somehow helped him to acquire the self-esteem and 
the understanding of his own gift for and, more important, his tempera- 
mental commitment to photography, which would enable him to persist in 
his “trade!’ Polk also experienced a number of rude awakenings in the 
Northern city, but not at Jensen’s hands; he told me he now perceives 
Jensen, and other white men from whom he respectfully leamed what he 
wanted to know, as “people 1 used for my own purposes!’ In this formative 
period he was usually not allo wed quite to forget his place as a black man, 
but, “1 kept my peace with myselfby remembering 1 wasn’t justbeingused. 
I could leam what I needed from white people!’ Polk harbors memories 
from the 1920s, when as an ambitious professional in a relatively unformed 








endeavor he endured not only the normal struggle but certain unresolvably 
wounding episodes of racial rejection. If pressed he will recount anecdotes 
of small unforgettable scenes of violation; but more often Polk tends to 
renounce his own bittemess; certainly, all told, he balances accounts as we 
do, decisively in his own spiritual favor. 

From Chicago, where he apprenticed with Jensen, and solicited portrait 
work from door to door, Polk retumed in 1927 with his first wife and first of 
nine children to Tuskegee. He became photography instructor there the next 
year, quickly progressing to head of the photography department. In 1938 
Polk opened his own portrait studio in Atlanta, leaving his family as he 
thought temporarily in Tuskegee until they would relocate in the city. But 
the Atlanta business lasted only a year; in 1939 he accepted the position of 
official photographer of Tuskegee Institute; he retains that status to this day. 

During Polk’s forty-fïve years in his official capacity at Tuskegee, he has 
met and photographed dozens of notable figures, most significandy George 
Washington Carver. Carver became a kind of inexhaustible theme for Polk, 
a subject through which the artist explored not only the subject’s multifarious 
physical and temperamental aspects, but a wide range of corresponding 
variations in setting and composition and lighting. The photographs of 
Carver, often taken on location, are generally more fluid and extempo- 
raneous than the set-up studio portraits, in which backdrop and light are 
by definition more standardized. Morever, Carver’s several gifts, as scientist, 
teacher, painter, seem to have provided Polk with a sense of identification, 
and thus a vicarious freedom—almost, it seems, an identity so powerful as 
to be a true surrogate phenomenon. Polk loved Carver’s paintings and he 
deeply admired his polymathic nature. In his extended treatment of Carver, 
he seems to apply a mode of direct observation, without judgement. 

Most of Polk’s best photographs were made in the 1930s and 40s. In 
terms of sheer volume and depth, his primary body of work is the “com¬ 
mercial” studio portraiture, though some of his greatest images are those 
which are essentially candid in subject and composition. But whether in the 
tightly set up shots or the more spontaneous ones, it is Polk’s insistent 
formality, tempered by an underlying humor and compassion, which gives 
his work both its distinctive tension and its consistent character of dignity 
in stasis. 

Polk’s major body of work divides into several types. The studio portraits 
are most numerous and in general the most homogeneous—they are by 
definition somewhat “conventional’.’ With these photographs it is what lies 
beyond the convention that interests us. The handful of monumental on-site 



photographs of working class blacks in the rural South were done on 
assignment from a labor organization in the 1930s; these are among Polk’s 
best images. As mentioned, the entire series of portraits of his friend George 
Washington Carver constitutes a distinguished body of work unto itself. And 
there remain the aesthetically and psychologically definitive, yet often oddly 
stereotyped, uncommissioned portraits such as The Boss, which may in the 
end be his most important works. 

Polk’s occasional tendency to idealize his subjects is transformed into a 
classicizing spirit in the handful of candid “location” photographs of humble 
yet immensely dignified people. In such images as Log Cabin with Spinning 
Wheel or Cotton Fields he manages to avoid what might become stereotypes 
through an oddly disarming simplicity, a naturalness that is both artful and 
almost preconceived, or paradigmatic, in its frontal purity. It may be that 
Polk’s own innate humor and philosophical perspective subtly condition 
these images which in another hand would almost inevitably read as intoler- 
ably sentimental or, conversely, cynical, given the context of popular ethnic 
conceptualizations. 

The aesthetic survival of Polk’s studio portraits is a quite different matter. 
Here the artist is dealing with a firmly ingrained set of pictorial habits, 
whose “artistry” in most hands could scarcely be distinguished from a homo- 
geneous “cosmeticizing’.’ Polk rarely succumbs to the latter tendency, though 
he certainly produced ingratiating images, never demonstrating any overt 
interest in the gratuitous “psychological candor” that many self-conscious 
artists assumed was basic to personal selTexpression. 

Polk almost invariably communicates his own established relationships 
with each of his subjects. This accounts in great part for his portraits’ unique 
character of being, on one hand, images that are rather remote, and a little 
bit coaxed, in the fashion of all “official!’ posed photographs; and on the 
other, presences which are penetratingly individuated. These portraits reveal 
subjects who embody as much about elaborate sets of social attitudes, as they 
do about themselves and their momentary circumstances as portrait subjects. 
The portrait subjects must, we feel, see themselves through Polk in a gende 
light, but there is also conveyed to us more than simply the role of the self- 
image they project. We identify in them an entirely self-contained ethos, a 
densely acculturated aesthetic, which exists fleedngly and which only the 
rarest circumstances could illuminate. 


Jane Livingston 























Catherine Moton Patterson, 1936 




























































RH. POLK 


1898 Bom Bessemer, Alabama. 

1916-20 Attended Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. 

Studied photography with Comelius M. Battey. 
1924-27 Studied photography with Fred Jensen, Chicago. 
1928-38 Taught photography at Tuskegee Institute; 

in 1933 became third head of the photography 
department. 

1938 Operated photography studio in Atlanta, Georgia. 

1939' Held position of official photographer at 

present Tuskegee Institute. 

1975 Received Alpha XI Chapter, Zeta Phi Bèta Award. 

1979 Received National Conference of Artists Award. 

1980 Received Black Photographers Annual 
Testimonial Award, Black Photographers Annual. 
Received National Endowment for the Arts 
1981 Photographers’ Fellowship. 

Lives Tuskegee, Alabama. 

INDIVIDUAL EXMBITIONS 

1974 Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

1975 George Washington Carver Museum, 

Tuskegee Institute. 

1976 Washington Gallery of Photography, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Studio Museum of Harlem, New York City. 


1978 Nexus Gallery, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1980 Pyramid Gallery of Art, Detroit, Michigan. 
Catalogue. 

Nexus Gallery, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Book published: P. H. Polk, Nexus Press, 
Adanta, Georgia, 1980.Essay by 
Pearl Cleage Lomax. 


GROUP EXfflBITlONS 

1977 “FESTAC 77!’ Second World Black 

and African Festival of Art and Culture, 

Lagos and Kaduna, Nigeria. 

1976-80 “The Black Photographer’.’ Exhibition traveled to: 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

The House of Friendship, Soviet Union 
The Art Institute of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Urban Services Agency, Baldmore, Maryland 
Urban Services Agency, Atlanta, Georgia 
Exhibition accompanied published books: 

The Black Photographers Annual, 1973, 

The Black Photographers Annual, Volume 2 
(1974), The Black Photographers Annual, 
Volume 3 (1976), Black Photographers Annual, 
Ine., Brooklyn, New York. 

1979 “Black Artists/South!’ Huntsville Museum of Art, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 




CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


Numbers 1-14 are reproduced 
consecutively in the catalogue. 

1. ‘The Boss’,’ 1932 (cover) 

2. Untitled, 1932 

3. “The Pipe S moker1932 

4. George Washington Carver, c. 1930 

5. George Moore, 1932 

6. Tuskegee Institute String Quartet, c. 1932 

7. Catherine Moton Patterson, 1936 

8. Abigail Kyzer, 1933 

9. Mildred Hanson Baker, 1937 

10. Theodore and Comelius Polk, 1936 

11. Prentice H. Polk, Jr., 1929 

12. Cotton Harvest, Moline Alabama, 1937 

13. Spinning Wheel, Macon County Alabama, 1927 
14- Cabin, Macon County Alabama, 1927 

15. The Bailey Children, c. 1933 

16. The Holland Children, c. 1933 

17. Robert R. Moton, III, 1946 

18. Frances Wimberly, c. 1935 

19. Celestine Birge, 1938 

20. Leoda Mathews, 1932 

21. Basket Weaver, Macon County Alabama, 1969 

22. The Johnson Brothers, c. 1932 

23. The Jackson Children, c. 1935 

24. “Young Lovei’ 1929 

25. Mr. and Mrs. T.M. Campbell and Children, c. 1932 

26. Mr. and Mrs. J.B. Washington, 1934 

27. Emma Lee Randolph, 1933 

28. Margaret Blanche Polk(l) and Barbara Jean Polk (r), 1947 

29. Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, c. 1943 

30. Edward and Ruth West Adams, 1943 

31. George Washington Carver, 1943 

32. Alpha Phi Gamma, 1936 


33. Bill Pipes and His Melody Barons, c. 1929 

34. Alpha Phi Gamma, 1938 

35. Miss Tuskegee and Her Court, c. 1961 

36. The Ward'Roberts Wedding, c. 1934 

37. Tuskegee Institute, c. 1930s 

38. Civil Rights Meeting, Lowndes County Alabama, 1965 

39. George Washington Carver, c. 1935 

40. Ruth West Adams, 1932 

41. Marianne Rabb, 1934 

42. William W. Harleaux, c. 1934 

43. Margaret Blanche Polk, 1946 

44. Alberta Osbom, 1933 

45. India Howell, 1933 

46. George Washington Carver, c. 1935 

47. J.L. Brown, 1935 

48. Gwendolyn F. Woods, c. 1932 

49. John H. Palmer, Registrar, Tuskegee Institute, 1929 

50. George Washington Carver, Knitting, c. 1935 

51. Nan Burroughs, 1932 

52. Kate Kelly, 1928 

53. Untitled, c. 1935 

54- Robert R. Moton with Will Rodgers, 1928 

55. Eleanor Roosevelt with Chief Alfred Anderson, 1940 

56. Jacqueline and Jean Johnson, 1932 

57. Celestine Birge, 1933 

58. Henry Baker, 1932 

59. Untitled, 1938 

60. Untitled, c. 1950 

61. Phil Rowell, 1932 

62. George Moore, 1930 

63. Mrs. Elwood Cox and Son, 1931 
64- Charles Turner, 1930 

65. “The Trash Man!’ 1958 

66. Untitled, 1927 
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